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Report op the Journey op Francis Louis Michel prom 

Berne, Switzerland, to Virginia, October 2, 

1701-December 1, 1702.(1) 

Translated and edited by Prof. Wm. J. Hinke, Ph. D. 

[The attention of the translator (Prof. Hinke) was first drawn 
to the reports and letters of Michel by Mr. Albert Cook Myers, 
the well known Quaker historian of Pennsylvania. In his 
researches, connected with the editing of the "Complete Works 
of Wm. Penn/* Mr. Myers had come across these valuable 
documents, which had been printed in part in 1898 in a histori- 
cal year book, published in Berne. Switzerland. It is entitled, 
**Neues Bemer Taschenbuch auf das Jahr 1898,'* i. e., **New 
Berne Pocket Book for the Year 1898.'' In this Year Book (pp. 
59-144) Mr. J. H. Graf published a series of reports and letters of 
Michel, from a Ms. in the city library of Berne, under the title: 
**Francis Louis Michel of Berne and his first Travels to America, 
1701-1704." As there were a number of omissions in this pub- 
lication, a complete copy of the Ms. was secured throup;h the 

(l)-This report of Michel is accompanied by a map, which he himself 
drew of the entrance of the Chesapeake Bay. The reproduction in the 
Magazine is a reduced copy of Michel's map. 
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kindness and courtesy of the Chief Librarian of the Berne 
library, Prof. Dr. Wolfgang F. von MiiHnen. The whole Ms. 
IS now published for the first time in an English translation, (la) 

Francis Louis Michel, who is well known through his con- 
nection with Baron Graffenried and the establishment of the 
first German colony at New Berne, North Carolina, in the year 
1710, belonged to a prominent Berne family, Michel von 
Schwertschwendi. His father, David Michel, bom 1634, was 
Lord of Ralligen, becam.e m.ember of the Great Council of 
Berne in 1673 and prefect of Gottstatt in 1684. He died Feb- 
ruary 7, 1696. He had three children. His younger son, John 
Louis, bom April 6, 1684, becamie Lord of Aarau and revenue 
comm:issioner in Yverdon. His older son, whose date of birth 
seems to be unknown, led an adventurous life as traveler and 
explorer in Am^erica. His daughter, Johanna Esther, was 
married to Abraham Wild, prefect of Buchsee. In his early 
life Francis Louis Michel had a military training. He probably 
served as an oflEcer in the French army. His whole later con- 
duct, as well as his interest in military affairs, point in that 
direction. After he had returned hom.e, Michel made two 
journeys to Am.erica, between the years 1702-1704. His letters 
and reports show that he aim.ed at settling a Swiss colony in 
Am.erica. In this he was not directly successful, but his letters 
led to the organization of a joint-stock company, known as 
George Ritter and Co., under whose auspices Christopher von 
Graffenried founded the German colony of New Berne, N. C, 
in the year 1710, at the m.outh of the Trent and Neuse rivers. 

The more important documents of Francis Louis Michel, 
preserved at Berne, are in reality not the originals themselves, 
but copies, made by his brother, John Louis Michel. They 
consist of the following: 

1. A short repoi*t of his journey to Am.erica, October 2, 1701- 
December 1, 1702, accom.panicd by a series of sketches: (a) A 
map showing the entrance of the Chesapeake Bay; (b) a sketch 
of the College at Williamsburg; (c) a sketch of the State House, 

(la)-In the intcrpretaticn of diflTciilt words, the translator had the 
assistarcc of Prof. A. P. Faust; of Cornell University, and of Prof. W. F. 
von Miilinen, of the University of Eerne, Switzerland. 
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begun 1702; (d) a sketch of the Church at Williamsburg; (e) a 
sketch of a waterspout; (f) a sketch of three Indians and their 
houses. 

2. ''Several letters, which arrived after the departure of my 
brother, dated February 14, 1703, from London, and from 
America/' 

3. A draft of a petition to the Queen of England, asking for a 
concession, in order to found a colony there.] 

Short Report of the American Journey, which was made 
FROM the 2nd of October of Last Year to the First of 
December of this Current Year 1702. 

On the Ship Nassau, 

built for 700 tons and forty pieces [of cannon]. 

Account of my first travels. 

Soli Deo Gloria. 

1701, October. After I had determined upon this loumey, 
I engaged passage on a ship going down the Rhine, at Basle, on 
the 8th of October, and on the 30th of said month I arrived in 
Rotterdam, where an English yacht lay ready, to convey 
Milord Galloway to London. I made use of this opportunity. 
On the evening of the 31st, we left the land and with the ebb 
and a weak but good wind sailed for three hours, then anchored. 
In the morning we made use of the tide and at ten o'clock 
reached Briel [Brielle](2), a city five hours distant from Rotter- 
dam. As the wind was too weak Milord stayed there till the 
following morning. In the forenoon we sailed with an east wind 
out of the Rhine into the ocean, for about two hours, when we 
were forced, because of the weak wind and the unfavorable tide, 
to cast anchor. At evening the aforesaid wind increased and 
we advanced during the night about 30 hours [90 miles]. At 
noon we saw land, which looked as if it were encloccd by high, 
white walls, inasmuch as the largest part of England towards 
the ocean lies upon white and high cliffs of chalk. At evening 

(2)-Brielle lies at what is now the moutn of the New Meuse River, on 
the island of Voome. 
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we anchored in the Terns [Thames]. In the morning we sailed 
up the stream, covered with ships, through a beautiful and fer- 
tile district, passing the town of Gravesend. 

1701, November. To-night, namely the 4th of November, 
we landed in London, not far from the Tower, But before we 
landed we were carefully searched for the third time, whether 
we had any dutiable goods. Even the trunks of Milord were 
not spared. The dutiable goods consist among other things 
of yam, laces, linen, that is unused, wine, whiskey, and other 
foreign goods. As it was already dark and as I was unacquaint- 
ed with English customs and the English language, I had great 
difficulty in finding a lodging place for the night. But in the 
morning a Frenchman showed me a room, in the so-called 
Quarter Gracq, which was rented by the week, where I stayed 
till my embarkation. 

I shall not delay long in order to describe this great and mighty 
city and the fertile country, because, as one of the most beautiful 
and richest countries, it is sufficiently well known. In this great 
metropolis the splendid St. Paul's cathedral is especially note- 
worthy, whose size and costly workmanship excite attention, 
since more than thirty six years have been spent in its erection 
and more than ten years will still be necessary before it is com- 
pleted(3). It is built of large white hewn stone. To secure the 
necessary money for it the burning of hard coal is taxed. Each 
wagonload is taxed a crown, which yields an incredibly large 
sum. 

Not far from the city two royal castles are located, together 
with the adjoining pleasure and game parks, where the late 
king William used to spend much time. One is called Kensing- 
ton (4), the other Grenwitsch [G reenwich]. (5 ) 

(3)-According to Baedeker's London, 16th cd.. 19U. p. 91, "the present 
church, designed by Christopher Wren and begun in 1675. was opened for 
divine service on December 2. 1697. and completed in 1710. The greater 
part of the cost of the construction, which may be estimated at about 
850,000 1., was defrayed by a tax on coal entering the port of London.** 

(4)-Kensington Palace was purchased from the second Earl of Notting- 
ham by King William III. in 1689. The present brick edifice was built 
for William and Mary in 1689-91. See Baedeker's London, p. 264. 

(5)-Greenwich Palace, built by Charles II. in 1667, was converted into 
a Hospital for aged and disabled soldiers by William III. in 1694. See 
Baedeker's London, p. 393. 
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In order to gain my purpose, I went out daily to inquire when 
the West India ships would sail. After eight days I learned 
that within four weeks, as usual, a large number of ships would 
leave for that country, but especially the ship Nassau, upon 
which it was possible at that time, because of the King's liberal- 
ity, to travel free of charge. To that end I inquired of the 
commissioner, appointed for that purpose, who at once ap- 
proved of my desire and informed me that the ship would sail 
within four weeks. The stranger can find- out daily, at the 
Bourse, when and where the ships ready to sail leave, and also 
the name of the captain and at what place and time he is to be 
found; the size of the ship, the number of sailors and cannons 
is also stated. 

The ordinary fare is five pounds, sometimes six, for the jour- 
ney across, but only half that amount for the return journey. 
After I had made sure of the ship, I inquired what marketable 
goods could be purchased. I bought, as far as I was able, some 
of every kind, also what was necessary for the journey and my 
stay there, namely: A mattress, linen, whiskey, ready-made 
clothes, hats, stockings, shoes, rifles, all kinds of household 
goods and implements, knives, scissors, shoe buckles, hair 
powder, especially amber, all kinds of perfumes and laces; in 
short everything that a man needs, except food. The ordinary 
and lowest profit is fifty per cent. But there are goods on which 
one can double and even treble his money. The largest profit 
of the merchants is due to the fact that the inhabitants of the 
West [Western World] have to order everything from England, 
because through lack of artisans nothing can be made in that 
country, although the materials for many things can be found 
there. It is probable that the merchants in England make no 
search for this [material], but rather discourage it, because they 
would lose much in trade. 

When I had finished my purchases and the appointed time 
had come, I went to the commissioner, named Captain Jaco, 
who resides in St. Anne street. (6) He informed me that the 
ship would soon be ready to leave and that it was lying at anchor 

(6)-St. Anne St. is near Westminster Abbey, connecting Orchard St 
and Great Peter St. 
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at Blackwahl [Blackwall](7), one hour from London. He gave 
me a note to Captain Robert Trischen, to receive me and to 
board me according to custom. 

1701, December, On the 15th of December I went on board 
of ship. I looked at once for a well located cabin and with some 
effort made myself comfortable. There were 140 persons on 
the same deck. We stayed there without prospect [of depart- 
ure] till January 14, 1702. 

1702, January. The cause [of the delay] was the contrary 
wind and also the fact that our ship, because of its size, was 
subject to military service. But Mr. William, the owner of the 
ship, substituted another ship in its place. He was able to 
secure this conceSvsion because he was a member of parliament 
at that time. Fourteen ships are owned by him. The king 
has knighted him. He has great wealth. In his youth he was 
a comm.on sailor. 

During this time merchandise and provisions were daily taken 
on board, and also some poor English (*) people, or persons who 
had been guilty of f^ome crime, young and old, sold into servitude 
for four years. Those who are not of age must serve, according 
to law, till they have reached the 21st year, for food and clothes. 
When they are sold in Virginia the ordinary price is from ten to 
eighteen pounds. After they have gained their liberty, they 
work for some years, until they themselves can set up a planta- 
tion or farm, as indeed mcst of the inhabitants of that land have 
come in in such a mianner and have settled there in that way. 

In passing, I cannot om.it to relate briefly what happened on 
the 22nd at night, at ten o'clock, through those sold into servi- 
tude. It should be known that there are people in England 
and especially in London, who sell foreigners and simple- 
m-inded people to go on West India ships. About fifty of these 
deceived and liberty-loving people plotted together, supplied 
themselves secretly with sticks, to be used in case they would 
meet opposition in their effort to seize the sloop by force and to 

(7)-The Blackwall docks, near Blackwall tunnel, are at the east end of 
London. 

(*)--The original does not read "Armee Lenten," as the printed edition 
(Year Book, p. 67) gives it, but "armen Leuten," as Prof, von Miilinen 
reads it. 
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return to the land. But they had to come up the stairway, 
close to which I and four French families had settled. We 
looked in upon the commotion for a while, not knowing of their 
intention, until they all made a furious rush to seize the stair- 
way. We thought their object was to attack us, hence four 
of us seized swords and held the passage-way, until the ship*s 
owner, together with twelve sailors, who had heard the uproar 
in their beds, came down in their shirts with their guns and 
anchor bars, saw the tumult and knocked down everybody who 
resisted and did not escape. Many were badly wounded and 
beaten. They took twenty of the leaders, whom they laid, 
during the whole cold night, backwards across the cable and the 
anchor-ropes. The noise was heard on shore and became known 
in London. The captain came to hear what was the nature 
of the tumult. After he had heard of their plan, he ordered 
twelve of the chief ringleaders and also two women, who had 
incited the revolt, to be locked up in irons. They had to suffer 
for it during the whole jotmiey. The owner of the ship and 
also the captain were very grateful, that so few of us had held 
up the mob, and had taken the part of the ship's owner, in re- 
turn for which we were well treated. Especially at our de- 
parture, when the King refused to pay the passage monsy for 
the fugitives from France [Huguenots], as the commissioner in- 
formed us, we had no other thought than that we would have 
to pay, namely six pounds sterling. But the rich owner asked 
us to see him. We had to relate to him from beginning to end 
how it all had happened. He told us that, though there was 
no hope that we be paid from the king's treasury as hitherto, 
yet in consideration of our services and faithfulness, he wished 
us good luck on our jotmiey, but asked no money. Each one 
also had to drink to his health. 

After the above date we were fully ready for the journey and 
we weighed anchor for the fifth time, in vain. On the 14th, 
however, we had good sailing weather, hence we left in the fore- 
noon and in the evening reached Gravesend, situated about 21 
miles from London. It is provided with a strong fort(8), on 

(8)-"0n the Essex bank, opposite Gravesend, we observe the low 
bastions of Tilbury Fort, originally constructed by Henry VIII. to defend 
the mouth of the Thames, and since extended and strengthened;" see 
Baedeker, London, p. 392. 
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the other side of the water, where ships stop, sometimes be- 
cause of stormy weather, at other times to get papers of clear- 
ance and ammunition(9). The servants of the ship are also 
paid here, if they have anything to demand. 

We lay there till the 24th. As there was good wind then, we 
left in the forenoon and in the evening reached the mouth of the 
Terns [Thames] at Northpoint(lO). There we anchored. The 
battle ships of the first class pass the winter here. On the fol- 
lowing day, uith a weak wind, we advanced 88 miles. The 
next day we passed a dangerous place over the covered sand- 
banks(ll), which lie between Northpoint and Dunes [Downs](l2) 
The path of the ships is marked, as being 3, 4, 5 to 6 fathoms of 
water. The dangerous character of the place is shown by the 
masts, which protrude out of the water at many places. These 
lie not far from Marget [Margate]. On the 26th, in beautiful 
weather, but with weak, contrary wind, we reached Dunes 
[Downs], where 64 large as well as small warships and mer- 
chantmen of different nationalities were assembled. This 
harbor is guarded by two sea castles, between them lies an open 
notable place (13), but the east wind is very dangerous to the 
ships, which stay there, as five days before our arrival fifteen 
small and large ships, through the severe storm and the breaking 
of anchor ropes or cables, were broken to pieces on the chalk 
cliffs, and partly were driven to and upon sandbanks where 
most of them suffered shipwreck. 

1702, February. We stayed there to the 6th of February, on 
account of the contrary north-west wind. Two ships returned 
from the sea badly used up through the rough weather. Inas- 
much as the wind blew from the east in the evening, we, to- 

(9)-The description of Baedeker agrees closely: "Vessels on their way 
up the Thames here take pilots and customs house officer on board, and 
outward bound vessels also usually touch here;** see London, p. 433f. 

(lO)-Northpoint is identical with the promontory North Foreland, 
about half a mile from Margate. 

(ll)-These sandbanks are the dangerous quicksands, called Goodwin 
Sands; see Baedeker. Great Britain, 3rd ed., 1894, p. 24. 

(12)-"The *Downs,' between Goodwin Sands and the mainland form 
an excellent harbour of refuge in stormy weather;'* see Baedeker, Great 
Britain, p. 25. 

(13)-This notable place is Deal, with Deal Castle to the north of the 
town and Walmer Castle to the south of it; see Baedeker, Great Britain, 
p. 25. 
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gather with twelve other ships, weighed anchor, but we could 
not leave this evening with the others, because the captain de- 
layed too long on shore and we had to weigh two heavy anchors. 
At dawn, on the 7th, we sailed by Douvres [Dover], six miles 
from Dunes. Here the channel is only 21 miles wide, so that 
Calais in France can well be recognized. The wind changed to 
our disadvantage, hence we had to tack about, towards the 
coast of Normandy. We saw some French fishermen together 
with a large ship. It soon signalled by a flag that it was Eng- 
lish. Finally we were compelled to make for Spitheat [Spit- 
head](14), which lies opposite the Isle of Wight. We had great 
difficulty in veering about, because the wind was altogether 
contrary. There is a strong fort which guards the harbor(15) 
This is one of the best and securest sea ports of England. A 
large number of warships were there, most of them ready to 
sail. They were filled with men pressed into service. We 
stayed there during the night. The next morning we sailed 
about six miles, in stormy weather, and cast anchor before Cow 
[Cowes], a beautiful place in the island(16). There were 56 
merchantmen there, waiting for east wind, which had not blown 
for ten weeks, the northerly and westerly wind is especially 
common. There was among others a large Dutch ship there, 
destined for the East Indies, which had waited six weeks for 
favorable wind. The ship*s company was large and sickness 
was among them, so that more than forty persons had died 
since they were lying there. 

We had to wait again for wind till the 18th. In the mean- 
time the empty water barrels were filled in the beautiful and 
fruitful Isle of Wight. It extends thirty miles in length and 
six miles in width(17). Oysters are taken there in large quan- 
tities. It looked as if the wind would not change soon, hence 
the captain sent for his wife from London. It is only forty 

(14)-The roadstead of Spithead is between Portsmouth and the Isle of 
Wight. 

(lo)-Blockhouse Fort, opposite Point Battery in Portsmouth, is prob- 
ably meant; sec Baedeker, Great Britain, map facing p. 55. 

(lC)-West Cowes has the best harbor in the Isle of Wight, see Baedeker^ 
1. c p. 74. 

(17)-Baedeker's Great Britain, p. 67, gives the extent of the island as 
22 miles in length and 13 miles in width. 
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miles by land(18). She reached the ship Saturday evening. 
But in the morning of the 18th, at dawn, it began to blow from 
the east. At noon it was very good sailing weather, so that all 
preparations for sailing were made. The captain's wife took 
leave and was taken back on a sloop with two pieces of cannon. 
At the same time our pilot, Mr. Bonnus, went on land, because 
of his health, in his place Mr. Bullcr cam.e. At two o'clock all 
the ships were under sail. They were saluted by the fort lo- 
cated there, with many shots of cannon, to which the ships gave 
many replies and thus they took leave. They sailed together 
between the island and the mainland, passed the last fort(19), 
which lies on the land near the place of exit, and then they 
passed into the sea. Each ship showed by its flag its nation- 
ality, namely English, Dutch, Swedish, Danish and those from 
Hamburg. Most of them took their course southward. Our 
ship alone turned westward. The condition of our ship was as 
follows: We had only 18 pieces of cannon that could be used, 
besides the captain, officers, sailors, passengers and merchants, 
together with 130 persons that had been sold, in all 218 souls. 
We were also sufficiently supplied with all kinds of provisions. 
Food was henceforth distributed in the following manner: Five 
passengers had to club together. They received daily four 
pounds of biscuit, one quart of beer, two quarts of water, two 
pieces of beaf and pork, weighing six pounds, in addition every 
noon, which was mealtime and announced by the ringing of 
bells, a dish full of large peas. On Sundays and Wednesdays 
we received in place of the meat two pounds of flour and half 
a pound of pork lard, out of which a thick paste is made, which 
is put into a linen sack. It is cooked with the meat, but not as 
long as the latter. Grape juice is often put into it, which is a 
good dish, called boudin [pudding]. It happens often that in- 
stead of meat fresh and large beans with butter are given out. 
The food is often, on account of the heat and because it is not 
salted sufficiently, like the water, of such bad taste that we 
suffered considerably, especially because the large number of 

(18)-The exact distance from London to Portsmouth is 44 miles; see 
Baedeker, Great Britain, p. 55, 

(19)-Probably Hearst Castle is meant, one of the cost defences of 
Henry VIII; see Baedeker, Great Britain, p. 95. 
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mice spoiled our bread altogether. The captain and those 
that eat at his table are always supplied with fresh meat, nor do 
they use wine and strong beer sparingly. It costs ten poimds 
for the journey outwards and six potmds for the return trip to 
eat at his table, besides the transportation fare. 

This night the ship began to rock. In the morning we saw 
no land, but two ships came in sight. As the wind increased 
the ship rocked more than before, so that almost all were seized 
with sea sickness. With many others I was unable to eat any- 
thing within four days. Even if one did eat something, it did 
not stay, but the stomach had to surrender it again, which was 
a great hardship to the people. Usually one cannot eat for 
some time even that food, which one could eat before the sick- 
ness. The meat was lying about in large quantities, because 
the rations were cooked as usual, although dining the first days 
hardly anybody ate anything. 

The east wind continued constantly, so that we needed from 
twelve to sixteen sails. On the 21st, we passed Sorlingen(20) 
[Scilly islands], the extreme end of England, a dangerous cliff. 
A French woman died to-day. She was a lively, sensible and 
thoughtful woman, who left a husband together with two little 
boys. Three hours after her death a sack full of stones was 
attached to her and thus she was consigned to the deep. 

1702, March. The above mentioned wind continued blowing 
strong to the 8th of March. We sailed every twenty four hours 
between sixty and eighty miles. While doing it we were 
troubled considerably by the violent motion of the ship. During 
this timie nothing remarkable occurred. On the 8th, at noon, 
as on every day when the sun shines, the captain took the lati- 
tude. He found that we were on the 45th degree, about 650 
hours or 1950 miiles from London. Day and night there was at 
this point a difference of two and a half hours in time. The 
more one turns west, the longer the day becomes, compared 
with our country or Europe. The acute fever prevailed among 
us very much, so that about forty men and women were sick, 
and every week one or two were taken off. They were all 

(20)-Sor1mgues is the French name of Scilly Islands, forty miles from 
Land's End, the extreme south-west comer of England. 
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thrown into the ocean as mentioned above. Hitherto I have 
kept well, except getting sea-sick, but on the 11th I fell asleep 
on the stem of the ship, lying in the sun. The climate of this 
region is said to be warm throughout the whole year. During 
this time there died among others an English lady, of high 
family and great wealth. As she had been guilty of some in- 
discretion, her family was sending her to Virginia. The captain 
had a coffin made for her, in which were placed stones and 
through which holes were bored, so that it might sink more 
readily. 

From the date mentioned last till Easter we advanced fairly 
well. Inasmuch as a long journey was anticipated, the daily 
rations were diminished, especially did we suffer for lack of 
water. On Easterday a driving storm blew from north-east, 
mixed with rain and showers. We could not cook to day, be- 
cause the ship was repeatedly thrown from one side to the other. 
At noon the storm increased, so that not more than half a sail 
could be hoisted. A large rope, which was meant to steady the 
mast, was torn. 

1702, April. We had again beautiful sailing weather, with 
wind from the north-east. The captain, with the owner of the 
ship, took the latitude. They found that we had passed the 
31st degree. We saw, upon our left, about an hour's distance 
[three miles] from us a waterspout (21). which are usually seen 
at certain places, when good sailing weather is coming, but they 
are terrible and dangerous to the ships, if one cannot escape from 
them, or break them up through cannon balls, which are shot off 
at them. They appear like a cloud on the water and in the air. 
From the lower cloud rises a stream of water like a serpent into 
the upper cloud. Experience shows that when a ship comes 
near and breaks up the waterspout, a mass of water falls down, 
which, if it does not sink the ship, damages it seriously. 

On the 2nd we had beautiful warm weather. We saw a ship 
in the morning behind us, well provided with sails. It was ap- 
proaching us. We made ready for a fight, if it had to be. To- 
wards evening we were still close together. We thought it was 

(21)-This waterspout must have impressed Michel very much, for he 
made a sketch of it, which forms part of the Ms. 
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surely a pirate. Finally the captain hoisted the English flag. 
It was answered by the same, which pleased us very much. We 
did not feel much desire to fight. Finally we came together 
so closely that the captains could talk to each other through 
the speaking trumpet and could drink to each other's health. 
The ship was from Bristol and like ourselves on the journey to 
Virginia. As this was the first company we had, the captains 
would have liked to come together to celebrate, but the high sea 
did not permit it. Upon our inquiry how far we were from land, 
he answered, 250 miles. According to our count it was 300 
miles. In order to find out how far a ship has sailed or gotten 
away from land, on the one hand, the degrees of latitude are 
taken, on the other hand the English have the custom to take 
soundings every two hours, day and night, without interrup- 
tion, by means of a line, to which a little board in triangle shape 
is attached. On the one side, namely below, it is covered with 
lead. It [the triangular board] is attached with a cord at two 
places. It remains perpendicular and almost immovable in one 
place in the water. When the ship goes fast, much cord on the 
ship is unrolled from a capstan. A sandglass of half a minute 
is used at the same time and when the little board in the water 
is ready, the glass is turned around, and the cord is let go. When 
the glass is empty, the cord is held, which is marked, and it can 
be seen easily how many fathoms the ship made in half a minute. 
Then they figure out how many miles the ship makes in two 
hours, which is recorded in the [log] book. 

A large nvimbcr of fish were encountered. From that time 
I had more and more heat in my head, until I lost consciousness 
on the 16th. The physician, a Saxon, who cared more for 
eating and drinking than for his calling, gave me various 
remedies, so that after a lapse of eight days I improved. 
What was most troublesome was the fact that I could not cat 
the ship's food, but wc did not have any other. About this 
time the favorable wind began to fail. The captain stated 
that he had traveled westward nine times, but had never seen 
this wind last so long, nor had traveled westward so far in so 
little time. It should be known that on the journey across 
north and west winds generally prevail. 
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After the calm had lasted two days and we had traveled in 
that time hardly thirty miles, the wind began to blow from the 
north, which was not favorable for us. On the 19th, at day- 
break, we discovered a ship on our right, about twelve miles from 
us. As the wind carried us towards it, it made every effort to 
approach. In this latitude pirates are commonly found. We 
saw that it approached u? and was sailing better than we, hence 
we prepared our defence. The masts were fastened with chains, 
the cannons and firearms were loaded, the broad swords and 
short pikes were laid out. All the men were assembled, the 
women 'were locked in the hold. The sailors had to fix their 
beds and hammocks on the quarter deck as a breastwork, so that 
we might be safe against the small arms. Forty bottles of 
whiskey were ready to fill the people with courage. Meanwhile 
we approached closer. We saw through the fieldglasses that it 
was not as large as ours, but we could not discover the nation- 
ality or whether it was a pirate. Finally evening came and, 
because of the darkness, we saw it no more. But we kept a good 
lookout and changed our course, so that in the morning we had 
lost sight of each other. In clear weather one can see from 
seven to ten hours [21-30 miles]. The wind was eight days 
north north-west and often even west. We had to change our 
course not only, but were even driven back about one hundred 
miles. During this time we suffered very much through the 
roughness of the sea, so that we could not lie down at. night, 
much less could we rest. If we did not hold fast somewhere 
we were thrown from one side to the other. With great trouble 
and cost I had a pitcher of ptisan(22) cooked for me, which one 
night was hurled down from its place, because the ship was 
thrown on one side, and all was lost. We saw at different times 
large and small fish. Once at evening during a violent rain- 
storm, we saw a part of a broken ship, drifting close to us, in- 
deed so near that it was difficult to turn away from it. The 
wind turned to south and often north-east, so that we had to go 
with a quarter sail and even less, yet we made day after d ay 28 

(22)-The form of the word used by Michel is "phtisana." It is a Greek 
word, ptisane, peeled barley, then also barley water. Webster defines 
ptisan as "barley water with other ingredients." In Latin the form is 
ptisana^ in French tisane ^ in English pUsan, pronounced tizan. 
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to 36 hours. On the 22nd two large ships hove in sight, east of 
us. It was stormy weather and dark, so that we were soon 
tumble to see them. On the 3rd of May it was beautiful 
weather for sailing. The captain of a ship which had sailed 
with us since yesterday came on board during the calm of to- 
day. He was well received by our people and entertained till 
evening. 

1702, May. On the 4th, the wind came from the south-«ast, 
which expedited our journey. We saw again two ships. The 
one seemed to be a warship. But we made no efforts for our 
defense as before, because we did not regard ourselves capable 
of making a resistance, if they should attack. It also looked 
like an English ship, but it could not approach us to-day. On 
the m^oming of the next day it was an hour [three miles] away 
from us. It made straight for us. We were rather afraid. But 
we soon saw by the flag that it had an English emblem and 
color, red with a white cross in a white field, at the upper comer 
near the pole. As it was good sailing weather, the captains 
came to our ship, where they were hospitably entertained. The 
large ship, which we had taken for a warship, was one of the 
most beautiful merchantmen, named **Indian King" or **Wild 
King,*' because it had been built in Virginia. Three years ago 
it fell into the hands of the pirates not far from land, but was 
rescued after a hard battle by the governor (23). Sixty pirates 
were taken prisoners, of all kinds of nations, nearly all of whom 
were later hung in England. The joint reckoning of all the 
captains agreed that we were not more than fifty miles from 
land, because we had seen signs of land for four days, plants of 
roses from the Bahamsis, as also all kinds of land birds. The 
water had already changed its former blue color into green. 
To-day we saw a large fish [whale], which could swim very fast 
and from time to time threw up much water archlike. The 
**Wild King'* sailed to-day close to us, as also the other ships, 
because, as stated above, their captains were with us. The 
crew of the above mentioned shio had a large fishing-hook, to 

(23)-Robert Beverley in his History and Present State of Virginia, Lon- 
don, 1705, Book I, p. ld2r., shows at length that it was not Governor Nich- 
olson who deserved credit for the capture of the pirates, but Captain 
Passenger, Commander of the Shoram, a fifth rate man of war. 
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which four pounds of meat were attached by a rope. In the 
evening a hundred pound fish was hanging to it, which caused 
great joy and rejoicing. Our cook, an Indian by birth, was sent 
by the captain to that ship to get a piece [of the fish]. It was at 
once prepared and distributed, but it was not good. 

On the 6th we had still beautiful weather. We saw various 
signs of land. We made a sounding for 200 fathoms, but con- 
trary to expectation, did not strike bottom. To the rope an 
oblong piece of lead is attached, to the bottom of which a piece 
of tallow is pasted. If it strikes stony soil, the tallow frequently 
stays down. By the soil that adheres those who are expert in it 
can tell how far the land is and what region it is. On the 7th 
another sounding was taken, but, to our surprise, we were again 
unable to find bottom. The reckoning is perhaps sixty miles 
wrong. At night bottom was struck to our great joy at 118 
fathoms. The lead and the tallow were cut off and, according 
to custom, were fastened to the small mast, the number of the 
fathoms being added with chalk. White sand and small 
oyster shells had adhered to the tallow. On the following day 
bottom was found at 90, 78 and 52 fathoms and, as we did not 
dare to sail at night, for fear of running upon the large sand- 
banks, which lie before the bay, wc anchored. At break of day 
we heard from the mast the pleasant call! Land, land! Every 
one appeared happy and thanked God. It is customary to give 
a bottle of whiskey to the one who first sees the land. 

The coast appears at first like a forest standing in water. 
When we drew nearer, we could recognize out of the different 
green colors the various kinds of trees, growing together. At 
noon we sailed between Accomac and Quiqucdam into the 
[Chesapeake] Bay, with four and five fathoms of water. Four- 
teen miles further up wc ran into the York river and on the same 
night we reached Yorktown, where six ships were lying at 
anchor. We were greeted with many salutes, to which we 
replied. 

What has become known to me of this country and what I 
have learned from my own experience and have heard from the 
inhabitants, I shall now relate briefly: 

It is well known that this fourth part [continent] of the world 
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was first discovered in the 15th century, about 1492, by Jean 
[Christopher] Colombo, an Italian of Genoa. The first island 
which he saw towards the south he called Hispaniola. From 
there they sailed to the kingdoms of Peru and Mexico, so rich 
in gold and silver: Whole books have been written regarding 
the things that happened on their further journeys and the in- 
human cruelty which they showed towards the poor natives. 

After he had found such a great kingdom and fruitful coun- 
try and it had become generally known, other nations sailed 
forth to become acquainted with that country and, if possible, 
gain a foothold there. The first colony was planted in the 
north, called New York (24), which is now the principal pro- 
vince of the British empire. The capital in the west is called 
Boston. It is governed like other lands and islands ruled by the 
king of England, without participation of Parliament. For 
these lands are hereditary possessions of the English kings, who 
caused them to be discovered and colonized by their own means. 
They also protect them and, in the beginning, waged fierce wars 
with the ancient inhabitants or savages. 

Pennsylvania or New Netherland(25), adjoining New York, 
was first settled by the Hollanders, as even today a large number 
of them dwell there. In the treaty made in 1665 this country 
was surrendered to England by way of exchange for the island 
of Courshaw [Curacao] and Surinam, small but advantageously 
located places for commerce, which is carried on with the 
Spaniards. It [Surinam] lies not far from the Spanish islands 
of the Amazon River. 

The capital is called Philadelphia. According to the state- 
ments of those who have visited it, it is described as a large, 

{24)-Michel evidently never heard of the New England colonies and 
thought Boston was in New York. There are a number of other mistakes 
in the following paragraphs, introductory to his description of Virginia, 
but it is not necessary to point out all of them in detail. 

(25)--What Michel writes here about Pennsylvania applies to New York. 
It is an interesting, point, generally overlookc(?, that the exchange men- 
tioned by him took place. The article **Guiann" in the Encycl. Brit., 
11th eJ.. Vol. XII» p. 670. states: 'This colony [Surinam] was however 
formally ceded to the Netherlands in 1667 by the peace of Breda. Great 
Britain taking New York. According to the Cambridge .Modern History, 
Vol. V, p. 112f. it was agreed by the treaty of Breda that both England 
and Holland should keep their conquests. 
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rich, commercial city, as also the country itself is said to be one 
of the most fruitful countries which the English hold there in 
their possession. It is especially rich in grain. Charles II, 
for services rendered gave this province, together with the gov- 
ernment and full religious liberty, to the Baptists(26), who live 
there in large numbers. But the government was taken from 
William Penn, the last governor, because he harbored sea- 
robbers or pirates. Many towns and villages are found in it. 

Then follows Maryland, adjoining the last mentioned coun- 
try. It took its name from Queen Mary, because it was dis- 
covered and first settled in her reign. It is rich in tobacco, 
which, however, cannot be compared to that of Virginia, nor 
is it sold as dearly. It is mostly exported to Holland. It is the 
smallest province. 

Then follows Virginia. A s I have lived there, it is my purpose 
to describe its characteristics m.ore at length. 

Carolina borders on it in the south. It was discovered and 
settled under a king Charles. An extensive wilderness lies 
between Virginia and this country [Carolina], so that thus far 
people have not been in the habit of traveling by land [from 
one to the other]. 

Finally follows Florida, of which I do not know much to 
report, except that it borders on the Spanish and French pos- 
sessions. Although unknown to me, this country comprises 
an incredibly large area, whose inhabitants are very numerous 
and increase every year. All these are part of the American 
continent. In the east they are bounded by the ocean, in the 
north by Canada, which is inhabited by the French, but be- 
cause of the great coldness very inconvenient, in the west by the 
unknown wilderness and in the south by the Spanish country. 

The many streams and large rivers, together with the innum- 
erable sm.aller ones, which branch out into the country from the 
larger on all sides, and their abundance of fish are indescribable. 

Regarding the islands, which like the above mentioned coun- 
tries are in English possession, it may be said that there is first 
of all Barbados, very rich in sugar, of which mostly rum is dis- 

<26)-Quakers should be substituted for Baptists. The story about 
Penn harboring pirates is of course fictitious. 
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tilled, which is a kind of whiskey, the gallon or four quarter 
barrel is sold at the place for three shillings. Many ships stop 
there every year and a considerable commerce is carried on with 
that island. It lies about 100 miles from the main land. 

Jamaica is another island, situated not far from the first(27), 
also rich in sugar. Many negroes are brought from this island 
and sold in Virginia. Besides all kinds of fruits are raised there 
and also much cattle. 

St. Christopher was only half inhabited by the English. But 
when they heard of the war this year, they took up arms and 
drove out the French, who occupied the best part. They were 
compelled to go to St. Dominique. It is very warm in that 
island, but it is rich in money, which the privateers took from 
the Spaniards. A terrible wind is said to come there every 
year, called hurricane, which causes great damage on land and 
sea when its period arrives, which is November. Then the 
water appears of a whitish color and rises higher than usual. 
Indeed it often passes beyond its barriers and does damage. 
When the ships see such signs* they seek the best possible safety. 

As stated above we arrived here on April 8th [read May 8th]. 
I shall now state briefly what has become known to me. 

Virginia (*)lieson the 37th degree of latitude, westward or to- 
wards the setting sun. The difference in time between London 
and here is six hours, namely when it is noon in England, it is 
six o'clock in the morning in this country. 

The extent of the country is as follows: The width from 
Maryland to Carolina, together with the wilderness between 
the two countries, amounts to 500 miles(28), the length extends 
into the wilderness, wliich is not known to any one and the end 
is impossible to find. 

(27)-The geographical knowledge of Michel is somewhat defective. 

(28)-This extent is of course much too large. It may be, however, 
that Michel uses ''Virginia*' herein a wider and more original sense. Bev- 
erly in his History, Book IT, p. 2 says: "The least extent of Bounds in 
any of the Grants made to Virginia, since it was settled, and which wo 
find upon Record there is Two Hundred Miles North from Point Comfort, 
and Two Hundred Miles South.*' 

(*)-In editing the latter part of Michel's report, the translator had 
the able assistance of the editor of the Magazine Mr. Stanard, who 
very kindly furnished notes 30, 33, 36, 37. 40, 42 and 49. 
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Among the navigable and principal waters the bay, which 
runs between Accomac and Quiquedam for more than 400 
niiles(29), must be mentioned first. It ends or rather begins 
in Pennsylvania. The entrance or mouth is 25 miles wide, full 
of dangerous sandbanks, as shown by the fact that recently a 
royal ship suffered shipwreck on one of the banks, where a part 
of the ship can still be seen. Ebb and tide control this water 
like the ocean. Into this bay empty many large and small 
rivers. I shall mention only the four principal rivers, which 
pass through Virginia and are navigable for large ships for 80 
to 100 miles up stream. They have 3, 4 to 6 fathoms of water. 
From these four main rivers branch off an innumerable number 
of tributaries or small rivers, which are very convenient for the 
people, who seek to live near them, because of their convenience. 
The first is called James or Jacob's river, whose mouth not far 
from the ocean or Quiquedam (30), is a very broad and wide- 
spread river. According to the testimony of the Indians its 
end or rather its beginning has never been found. This river 
abounds in fish till Falensgrig [Falling Creek], 80 miles up inland. 
That far reaches the ebb and tide of the ocean. It cannot get 
farther, because the river falls there over high rocks, which 
causes much noise that can be heard far away. The salt water 
also reaches as far as the falls, above them it is a smoothly flow- 
ing, sweet water river, about half a mile wide. Twenty five 
miles farther up this river is a French colony, of which more 
will be reported later on. 

The second is called York river. It empties sixteen miles 
from the first into the bay. They are equally wide. It has 
its full width till fifty miles farther up, where it branches at West 

(29)-It is only 200 miles. 

(30)-Quiquedam is evidently intended for Keckotan or Kickotan, the 
Indian name of the present town of Hampton, Va., on Hampton Roads. 
There was an Indian village here at the time of the first settlement; but 
within a few years the tribe was exterminated by the Powhatans. At 
the time of Michel's visi t Hampton (or Kickotan) was a prosperous village 
with a church and at least one inn. the Rose and Crown. 

Falling; Creek flows into James River on the south side 6 miles below 
Richmond. Here, in 1620, the first iron furnace in America was estab- 
lished. It was destroyed and the workmen killed by the Indians in the 
Massacre of 1622. Lumps of ore (som.e with partly miClted charcoal in 
them) are still found at the site of the furnace. Bc^ ore, found in shallow 
pockets along the creek, was used. 
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Point. The large ships, as well as ebb and tide, come up to this 
point. Farther up the water is sweet. As stated, half of the 
river branches off northwestward, for about thirty miles, called 
Mattabaney river. The other branch runs southwest a great 
way into the wilderness. It is called Pomonquay river. It 
runs quietly, like the other, with sweet water. It is two to three 
fathoms deep and half a mile wide. 

The third is the Rabahanock river. It runs into the bay 
thirty miles from the last. It has the same width, as wall as 
ebb and tide, like the other two. It extends into the wilderness 
through Stratfort County. It is also plied by ships for sixty 
miles up into the cotmtry. With sloops or other boats one can 
go up still farther. 

The fotuth and last is the Pattomac River, the broadest of all, 
about eighteen miles wide at some places. It runs far up into 
the coimtry, with ebb and tide like the others. It is much 
visited by merchantmen and divides Virginia and Maryland. 
These four rivers come partly from the bay, but partly and even 
mostly from the interior or the wilderness. When they meet, 
that part which comes from the interior is sweet and runs con- 
stantly, but the part that comes from the bay flows up and down, 
like the ocean, and is salty. 

Regarding religious services it may be said that they are held 
according to the principles of the reformation, as in our [Swiss] 
churches, although with some customs in the English language 
not current among us, except at Manigkintown(31), where the 
French Huguenots dwell. There services are held in their own 
language. I shall shortly report more about Manigkintown, 
which is located on the James River. 

Going to church means at some places a trip of more than 
thirty miles, but, as can be seen from what follows, it is not a 
great hardship, because people are well mounted there. Horses, 
which are hardly used for anything else but riding, are half 

(31)Manakintown, is the present Powhatan County, on the south side 
of the James about twenty miles above Richmond, was the home of the 
Monocans or Manocons, a tribe always hostile to the Powhatans. In 
1669 they numbered 30 bowmen or about 103 individuals; but by 1700, 
they had emigrated or become extinct and their lands were given to the 
Huguenot colony in Virginia. 
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deers. They run always in a fast gallop. When services are 
held on Sundays or on other days none goes to church except on 
horseback. The churches are not all built alike. Most of them 
are of timber, without towers or bells. In every coimty there 
are one, two or three churches, according to the population, 
whether it is thickly settled or scattered. There are also stone 
churches, of which I have seen three, built of bricks, especially 
at Jamestown (32), where the church has a tower and a bell. 
The other [brick church] is at Williamsburg (33) and the third 
in Claster. [Gloucester] County. 

(32)-There is no mention elsewhere of any stone churches in Virginia; 
but it is obvious, from the context, that Michel means brick. There 
were more than three brick churches in Virginia at this time. 

After the first log churches in the fort at Jam.estown, several frame 
ones were erected. In 1617, a new church 50x20 feet was built. It was 
a frame building and probably stood on the site of the later brick church. 
When the foundations of the brick church were excavated the walls were 
found to be three feet thick and to have heavy buttresses. There was 
also a tiled chancel unearthed. Within these foundations were discov- 
ered fragments of a 9 inch brick wall» based on round cobble stones. 
Builders and architects who examined it stated that it would not have 
sustained a brick wall, and was no doubt the brick under-pinning of a 
frame church. This could have been only that of 1617. If this supposi- 
tion is correct, the first American legislature, the Virginia Assembly of 
1619, met here. Between 1639-45, a substantial brick church and tower 
were built. This was burnt by Bacon's m.en in 1676; but there is good 
reason to believe that the low, thick walls did not fall, and that they 
were used in the church which was rebuilt soon afterwards. The last 
was the church Michel saw. After Jamestown was abandoned it grad- 
ually fell to decay; but exactly when it was pulled down to the ground is 
not known. There is so much moisture at Jam_estown, in soil and atmos- 
phere, that any disinterred brickwork left open to the air rapidly 
crumbles away. To prevent this a brick structure which is a remarkable 
reproduction of the old church was built over the foundations, and by an 
ingenious use of hidden concrete piers and steel beams, the new structure 
though apparently resting on the old foundations does not really do so. 
The earth has been cleared away from these foundations inside making 
them visible. This building was a present to the Association for the 
Preservation of Virginia Antiquities (which owns the grounds at James- 
town) from the National Society of Colonial Dames. Excavations within 
the church showed three tiled chancels, one beneath another, evidently 
belonging; to the three successive churches, 

(33)-There was a parish and church here in 1682 when the place was 
called Middle Plantation. Bruton parish was organized in 1674 and in 
1683 a brick church (that seen by Michel) was completed. It became 
dilapidated and in 1715 a new church, the present one was completed. 

Gloucester county had four parishes, Petsworth, Abingdon, Ware and 
Kingston. The first three certainly had brick churches (two of them, 
Abingdon and Ware, still standinp and in regular use): but all were prob- 
ably built in the 18th century. The particular church Michel refers to 
cannot be identified. 
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The clerical profession in that country is worth visiting, es- 
pecially those who are well educated. They are well respected 
and well paid. There are congregations in which every sermon 
costs one guinea. Ordinarily members, whether they are few 
or many, must make up for the services yearly 16,000 pounds 
of tobacco(34). In addition certain fees are fixed in money for 
marriages, baptisms and funerals(35). They have also their 
residence and their glebe. 

Mr. Blair (3 6) is Bishop in this country, and also president in 
the Council or Parliament. He is a learned, sensible and well- 
to-do man. Together with others I had some business with 
him. He showed us much courtesy and kindness. Nor can 
I pass by in silence the many kind acts I experienced from a 
certain Mr. Foes(37), a Frenchman by birth. He has two 
churches to take care of. He has lived for thirteen years in 
this country as an English clergyman. Through a marriage 
with a widow, who died soon afterwards, he has amassed large 
means. There are also some Catholics, who can hold their 
religious services in Maryland. But there are only a few of 
them. 

(34)-This statement is supported by Jones, Present Stale of Virginia, 
London 1724, p. 71: *The salary of the Minister is yearly 16000, and in 
some parishes 20000 1. of Tobacco.** 

(35)-The fees, according to Jones, 1. c, p. 72, were: **20 s. for every 
wedding by license, and 5 s. for every wedding by Banns, with 40 s. for 
a funeral sermon, which most of the middling people will have.** 

(36)-James Blair, D. D., A. M., University of Edinburgh 1673, came to 
Va. in 1685, was minister of Henrico parish for nine years, then removed 
to Jamestown, where he was for some years the minister. In 1689 he 
was appointed Comm.issary of the Bishop of London in Va., and being 
most influential in founding Wm. & Mary College was chosen its first 
President in 1692. In 1710 he was appointed minister of Bruton parish, 
was appointed member of the Council of State of Va. 1689, was long 
President of that body, and as such was acting governor Dec. 1740- July 
25, 1741. He died April 18, 1743. 

(37)-Rev. Stephen Fouace came to Virginia in 1688^ and was minister 
of York-Hampton parish. In 1692 he was one of the first trustees of 
Wm. & Mary College; but returned to England in 1702, and died at Bed- 
font, Middlesex. 
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Regarding the goveminent(38). The governor, sent by the 
English King for six years or even longer, is appointed as his 
viceroy. He rules absolutely in the name of the king. A 
Parliament has been associated with him, which serves him with 
help and counsel. The members are selected from the most 
respected men in the country. They are usually those who fill 
the highest offices. 

After this supreme authority follows the semi-annual Court 
or Assembly. These are two chosen, honorable and able men, 
from every county who remain usually from two to three weeks 
with the governor. They decide those things that are not of the 
highest importance. Each one receives one hundred pounds of 
tobacco daily as long as he stays. The county must pay the 
costs, just as in the case of the religious establishment. 

Then follows lastly the monthly Court. Each county namely 
has a court or house of assembly, where every householder is 
obliged to appear at the specified time, in order to assist in 
settling difficulties which one may have with the other. But 
if no settlemxent can be made in this assembly, it is submitted 
to the semi-annual assembly, and if it cannot be settled there, 
an appeal is taken to the parliament as the last court, from 
which no further appeal is possible. But if it is an insignificant 
dispute or accident there is in every county a justice of the peace. 
But if the dispute cannot be settled by him, it is reported to the 
above-named courts. 

This country, as far as it is settled, is divided into twelve 

parts, called co unties(39). The first is called Claster [Glou- 

^38)-The statements of Michel regarding the government of Virginia 
are inadequate and inaccurate. The appointment of the governor ran 
"during pleasure" ofthe Crown (Beverley, History, Book IV, p. 2). There 
was associated with him the General Assembly, made up of the Upper 
House consisting of the Governor and twelve Councillors, who had execu- 
tive power, and of the Lower House of Burgesses, two delegates from 
every county. The General Court consisted of the Governor and the 
twelve councillors, which met twice a year, in April and October, for 
eighteen days. The County Courts consisted of eight or more Justices 
of the Peace in each county. (See Beverley, History, Book IV, Chapter 
VI). In civil cases an appeal from the General Court to the Queen and 
Council in England was possible in certain instances, see Beverly, History, 
Book IV, p. 2!. 

(39)-The number of counties in Virginia in 1702 was twenty-five. See 
Beverley, History, who gives a tabular list of all the counties for the year 
1702, witli the acres of land, the number of souls, of titheables. of women 
and children, of the militia, and the names of the parishes in each county. 
According: to him the total number of souls in 1702 was 60,606, the tithe- 
ables 25,023, the militia 9,522 and 34 parishes. 
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cester] County, the second York, the third New Kent, the 
fourth King and Queen, the fifth Stratfort, the sixth Charles, 
the seventh City County, the other five have escaped my mem- 
ory. These counties appear to be very large and populous, 
but although the number of people is unknown to me, it can be 
estimated from three facts. In the first place, there are said 
to be about 20,000 negroes or black people, of whom I shall re- 
port more at another place. Secondly, I have traveled through 
most of this country and have seen the large number of people. 
And lastly at the time the Queen was proclaimed six counties 
were called to muster, when about 2000 men responded. I shall 
soon relate how this proclamation was made. The governor 
made his residence at Jamestown (40), situated on the James 
River. It is one of the largest and most beautiful places in the 
country, although it does not have more than thirty-five houses. 
Four years ago the late King William ordered at Middle Planta- 
tion, which is now called Williamsburg in his honor, a large 
building, a so-called College(41) , together with a State House(42) 
to be erected. He contributed 4000 guineas to it. The gover- 
nor nov/ resides there. It is, moreover, because of the con- 
venient place or situation, and also because of the many 

(40)-The researches of Mr. S. H. Vor.ge ("Site of Old Jamestown"), 
show that the earliest governors houses were east of the present church- 
yard in what was called the "Newtown." Various houses were occupied, 
but the site of the house in which the governor resided in Michel's time 
is not known. 

(41)-The charter of Wm. & Mary College was dated Feb. 8, 1693. The 
design for the building to be erected at Williamsburg contemplated a 
rectangular structure two stories and a half high, 136 feet long and 40 feet 
wide, with two wings, each 60x25 feet inside m.easurement. The build- 
ing was completed about 1700 (when the first commencement was held), 
and several sessions of the Assembly were held in it; but on Oct. 29, 17C5 
it was burnt, only the sturdy walls remaining. It was soon rebuilt. 
Michel saw the original building. 

(42)-The Capitol at Williamsburg was at the eastern end of Duke of 
Gloucester street. It consisted of two buildings, 75 feet long, inside 
measurement, connected by a gallery with rooms above it. The whole 
was of the shape of the letter H. The buildings were two stories and a 
half high with a hip roof. One end of each building was semi-circular, 
and at this end of each was a room, 50 feet long, on the first floor, for the 
Burgesses and Council. A detailed description may be found in "Will- 
iamsburg The Old Colonial Capitol," by Dr. Lyon G. Tyler. The Capi- 
tol was completed in 1704; but was burnt in 1746, and another erected on 
the same site which was completed in 1752. The foundations can still be 
seen. 
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springs(43) which are there, a large place, where a city is in- 
tended and staked out to be built. There are at present, be- 
sides the Church, College and State House, together with the 
residence of the Bishop, some stores and houses of gentlemen, 
and also eight ordinaries or inns, together with the maga- 
zine(44). More dwellings will be built year after year. This 
place lies between the James and the York rivers, six miles from 
Jamestown and ten miles from Yorktown. The youth is in- 
structed in the higher branches in the College there. But, be- 
cause most of the people live far away, only the more well-to- 
do parents, who have the means, can secure boarding for their 
sons there, which costs yearly twenty guineas. There are about 
forty students there now. Before this it was customary for 
wealthy parents, because of the lack of preceptors or teachers, 
to send their sons to England to study there. But experience 
showed that not many of them came back. Most of them died 
of small-pox (45), to which sickness the children in the West are 
subject. 

Regarding the military organization it may be said that the 
governor is the general. The present one is a distinguished 
man and a good soldier (46). This he showed in person, as 
stated, in the sea-battle four years ago with the pirates, not far 
from Quiquedam in the Bay, when he rescued the ship * 'Indian 
King" after fierce resistance. 

Then follow the colonels, of whom there are twelve in the 
country. They are conspicuous, rich men, who allow themselves 
to be used for police as well as military duty. When they are in 
service, they have a salary. At other times it is an honorary 
title, like that of major and captain, as it is in our country 
[Switzerland]. Thus the people are summoned when neces- 
sary. No fort or soldiers are kept in the country, because the 
inhabitants protect themselves. They are on horseback most 

(43)-Jones in his Present State, p. 31, refers also to the "excellent 
sprinfjs of good water" in Williamsburg. 

(44)~The "magazine" was a "large octagon tower," used as "a reposi- 
tory of arms and ammunition," of. Jones, Present State, p. 31. It is still 
standing. 

(45)-Jones, Present State, p. 46, corroborates this statement. More 
sons would be sent to England, he says, "were they not afraid of the 
Small-Pox, which most commonly proves fatal to them." 

(46)-The governor of Virginia in 1702 was Col. Francis Nicholson. 
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of the time, anned with carbines, pistols and swords. They are 
divided into cavalry or dragoon squadrons, and also some in- 
fantry. But they are very inexperienced in military training 
or manoeuvers, which are unheard of in this country, much 
less attended. There are indeed every year two and even three 
musters, when the gims are examined and the most necessary 
things are reviewed. At first there were fierce and numerous 
battles with the aborigines, namely the wild Indians. In par- 
ticular can I not pass by with silence how the country was first 
settled by Christians in the reign of Queen Elizabeth (47). 

This happened as follows: The captain of a ship, whose name 
I have forgotten, sailed by this country. He made as careful 
inquiries as possible, saw the many kinds of lofty trees, the 
beautiful streams, the good soil and that there was an abundance 
of game, birds and fish. After his return [to England] he re- 
ported to the Queen that this was a very advantageous country 
to settle. In consequence of his elaborate report, the command 
was issued to gather together all the criminals, and who else 
had come into the land, in the whole kingdom, whose number 
was 400. They were taken on board of a ship, provided with 
all kinds of provisions, necessary for life and war. The ship 
left England in the year 1530 [1585]. After the lapse of several 
months they made a safe landing in this coimtry. They took 
along their provisions, arms and ammimition. They were 
shown where they were to settle and build their cabins. They 
were commanded to stay together there and to guard the place 
with breastworks or pallisades, so that, if something should 
happen, they could defend themselves better. They were 
promised that they would be visited again within a year and the 
additional promise was made that they could rely upon the 
favor and assistance of the Queen. They were well satisfied 
with that and began to build their cabins. Meanwhile the ship 
returned to England, after the settlers had been provided with a 

(47)-The following story of the three expeditions must be based on 
oral statements, which Michel heard. It is too inaccurate to go back to 
any printed history. It is an interesting instance of how tradition dis- 
torts history. The story is an echo of the three colonies sent out under 
Raleigh. 1585-1589. See Beverley, History^ Book I, pp. 1-10; Winsor, 
Cnlical History, Vol. Ill, pp. 105-120. 
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physician, with the report that they [the settlers] had been safely 
landed and that there was no apprehension that after a year's 
time they would not be found alive and in good condition. 
Meanwhile they gathered up in England all persons, who were 
dangerous and burdensome to the country, about 800 of them, 
who like the first were supplied with all kinds of provisions and 
implements. With these they sailed, upon the order of the 
Queen, in two ships, to strengthen the above mentioned 400, 
and to make a beginning with a new colony. They had a long 
and troublesome journey. But finally they landed, expecting 
to encamp with the above-mentioned settlers, in order to learn 
from them how they had fared thus far. To their great con- 
sternation they found no one, not even a trace of their labors. 
They were much surprized and fearful that there might be 
Indians near by. They concluded to supply themselves with 
provisions for several days and, following the river, to march 
into the country, in the hope of finding a trace of their people. 
But they were unable to find anything except an immense quan- 
tity of game of all kinds. Finally they saw from a mountain 
smoke and thought they might find there what they were looking 
for, namely their people. But when they reached the place 
they found nothing but a large fire that had been made there, 
around which they found game and other th'ngs. From these 
and other indications they were able to conclude that the 
Indians had been there. They then believed that their people 
had been surprized by the Indians. In time they learned that 
they had been killed by the Indians(48), for, when they fought 
with them later, they found many things among the Indians 
which had been taken from the four hundred. 

Then the others withdrew after this discovery, hoping that 
if they would attack them again, they could take vengeance for 
their lost people. They enclosed their settlement at once with 
pallisades. At the same time several small pieces of cannon 
from the ship were left with them, which th3y placed in the most 
favorable posit ion. They also keot good watch. The ship, 

(48)-The first colony was taken back to England by Sir Francis Drake, 
but when Sir Walter Raleigh sent the next expedition which did not 
find them, he thought they were all destroyed by the Indians. Beverly, 
History, Book I, p. 9. 
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after leaving the people in a good position and after promising 
to return in a little time with further assistance, left the land, 
after commending them to the protection of the Most High. 
They returned safely to England, and reported how they had 
found matters. Meanwhile the Indians came again to surprize 
the settlers at night, but they met such a reception that many 
of them were left on the place. Afterwards they returned no 
more. 

In England meanwhile a third expedition of volunteers and 
others, men as well as women, was fitted out on four ships. 
They all arived safely in this country among their people, which 
caused rejoicing on both sides. They undertook at once an 
expedition against the Indians, whom they defeated several 
times, although they were frequently the weaker party. Of 
this I could write more at length, but I shall endeavor to be 
brief. From that time on more people were imported yearly, 
and they also increase here. The country has expanded in such 
a manner that it is surprizing. It will also continue to enlarge 
every year, because there is no lack of land. The farther they 
push inland, the better and more productive the soil is foimd 
to be. 

Regarding the military equipment it should be mentioned 
that, since three years ago, warships lie at anchor not far from 
Quiquedam. Whenever pirates are noticed they must, accord- 
ing to military orders, attend to their duty. They are usually 
two to four in number. 

Now as to the condition of the land. It consists of hills, 
valleys and plains, which are by nature covered with high trees, 
whose kinds and names I shall soon mention. The soil is 
mostly light and partly sandy, except at Manigkinton, where 
it is black and heavy. The aborigines, namely the Indians, 
had reason to choose this place for their settlement. Their 
city, called Manikinton by them, stood there. To-day there 
is a red, rough stone, standing four feet out of the ground, where 
at certain times they held religious services, as they supposed. 
What has become known to mc of their religious beliefs. I shall 
report, when I describe their arrival in Williamsburg. Beside 
the above mentioned stone there are also mulberry and peach 
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trees planted there. About thirty years ago they still dwelt 
there. But when they inflicted some injury upon the Christians, 
Colonel Bomn(49), who is still alive and who was then living 
on the frontier, namely at Falensgrig [Falling Creek], as soon 
as he heard of this ravage, mounted at once his company (he was 
then captain) and attacked the Indians boldly (who had prom- 
ised obedience but had not kept it). He soon overcame them 
after some resistance and put all of them to the sword, without 
sparing any one: He also destroyed their settlement and what- 
ever they owned. For this service the then king of England 
granted him the whole district between his land and this place, 
which extends twenty-five miles in length and eighteen miles in 
width. Those Indians who were not at home or escaped, still 
camp during the summer not far from their former home. 

Regarding the fruitfulness of the country it may be said that 
almost everything grows that is put into the ground. Es- 
pecially tobacco is the principal article there, with which trade 
is carried on. It passes for money, because gold and silver are 
seldom seen there, especially among the common people. All 
purchases or payments are made in tobacco. It is planted in 
such quantities that this year 150 ships, large and small, but not 
more than twenty small ones among them, left the country 
laden with tobacco. Merchants pass up and down through the 
country. They have their store houses or magazines filled with 
all kinds of goods which are needed there. When the inhabi- 
tants need something.they go to the nearest merchant, who gives 
them what they want. It is recorded according to agreement. 
When the tobacco is ripe, the merchant arrives to take what is 

(49)-Prof. von Miilinen has very kindly verified the reading of this 
name. The original, he says, has undoubtedly Bornn. It is, however, 
probable that Miohel misunderstood the name or failed to remember 
ot correctly. He describes an event that happened before his time, 

**Col. Born" is probably intended for Col. Wm. Byrd, who owned much 
land on Falling Creek, though he lived at the site of the present Rich- 
mond. He received no such grant as Michel describes; but in April 1679, 
the General Assembly granted him a tract of land five miles long and three 
miles wide lying on both sides of James River at the falls, on condition 
that he kept 50 armed men there as settlers. It is possible, though not 
at all probable, that Michel may refer to Col. Wm. Claiborne, who 
though he neither owned land nor resided near Falling Creek, was a dis- 
tinguished Indian fighter. There was a certificate of his valor, dated 
March 17, 1677, formerly on record at King William C. H. 
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coming to him. A hundred [poimds] are usually reckoned at 
twenty shillings. When the rainy season comes, the tobacco 
is packed solidly, one leaf above the other, into a barrel which 
holds or weighs from 700 to 1000 pounds. It is a laborious job, 
demanding much care. Tobacco is planted after the soil has 
been prepared. Then with a broad hoe the soil is loosened on 
top and made into round little heaps, six feet apart. It is 
planted in rainy weather. When it is fully grown it spreads 
so much that all the plants touch each other. It grows best in 
new soil, but the land must be very good if it is to bear tobacco 
for tvv'enty years. However, it is not done. Hence the in- 
habitants do not live close together and the coimtry is not 
settled in villages, because every twenty or thirty years new 
grotmd must be broken. A settler who has a piece of land, di- 
vides it into three parts, the first for tobacco and com, the 
second and third parts as meadows for his cattle and as forest, 
if 'he needs wood. When the tobacco field does not want to 
bear any more, he sows com in its place. After six or eight 
years it does not yield com any more. Then he lets it lie fallow 
and takes up the second part and so forth. A workman must 
plant yearly from 15 to 2000 pounds of tobacco, besides six or 
e^ight barrels of com. 

As to com, the **Wirden"(50) or Turkish com is grown in 
most cases. It is so productive that it yields fifty to a hundred 
fold. It makes pretty good bread. It is also pounded and 
cooked, called humin [hominy]. Its flour is taken and cooked 
thick in water. Then it is put into milk. It is mostly the food 
of ser\''ants. The flour is also frequently taken and a thick 
dough is made out of it with water. Then, by means of a hot 
fire and many coals, it is baked in a little while(51). When the 
com is planted, a small hole is made and three or fotir grains are 
put into it. Then they are covered with ground. Like the 
tobacco they are always planted six feet apart. This grain is 

(50)-This is the reading of the word, as confirmed by Prof, von Mulinen 
after renewed examination. What it m.eans is not known to the trans- 
lator. He thought at first of "Welsh" com. But the original appar- 
ently does not admit of that interpretation. 

(51)-This com bread was called pone or ponn, cf. Beverley, History^ 
Book IV, p. 65f; Falkner, Curievse Nachricht Von Pennsylvania, 1702, p. 28 
(see Proceedings of the Pennsylvania German Society, Vol. XIV, p. 143). 
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raised in great quantities and is used for people and cattle. 
The stalks grow over ten and even fourteen feet high and are 
very thick. They bear usually from two to four ears, while 
there are three or four stalks to a hole. Throughout the sum- 
mer the weeds must be removed from time to time, as in the 
case of the tobacco. The ordinary price of this com is two 
shillings a bushel, or about two measures as used here [in Swit- 
zerland]. 

The other kind is wheat, which is planted by every family for 
its use, in such places where the cattle have been penned in at 
night. After they have been in a field for three or four weeks, 
they are moved to another field. In this way the soil is fer- 
tilized, for no other manure is used. This grain bears twenty- 
five fold. It is planted as in our country and it costs in ordinary 
years three or four shillings per bushel. 

Barley and oats are also planted and they turn out well 
usually. The inhabitants pay little attention to garden plants, 
except lettuce, although most everything grows here. But 
fresh seeds must be imported every year from Europe, for, if 
the seed of this country is planted, it turns into the wild kind 
again. 

The custom of the country, when the harvest is to be gathered 
in, is to prepare a dinner, to which the neighbors are invited, 
and for which two men h^ve sufficient work to do. There are 
often from thirty to fifty persons cutting grain, so that fre- 
quently they have work for only two hours. 

This is one of the principal festivals or times of rejoicing. 
When I was unable to travel at one time, because of the rain, 
I stayed at a house, where they intended to cut wheat that day. 
When everything was ready to receive the guests at noon, it 
looked in the morning as if the weather was going to be favor- 
able. Ten persons had already arrived, when the weather 
changed and turned into a violent rain, so that the hope to har- 
vest in a few days came to nothing. Fresh meat cannot be 
kept in summer longer than twenty-four hours, hence the good 
people were compelled, if they did not want to let the sheep and 
chicken, which they had prepared, spoil, to entertain us, which 
lasted for a day and a half. 
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Fruit trees are growing in great abimdance. I shall describe 
them according to their several kinds. The apple trees are 
very numerous, most of them not very large nor high, like pear 
trees. But they are exceedingly fruitful. I was at many places 
this year, where I could not estimate the large quantities which 
were rotting. They are the nicest apples that can be seen. 
There is a kind somewhat earlier than the others, they are called 
Cattalines. They are pointed and of a sour taste. The sum- 
mer cider is made of them. A later kind is valued more highly 
and, like the first, cider is made of them, which keeps longer 
than the other. The gallon or four quarts cost one bit or four 
Batzen(52), according to our coin. It is drunk mostly during 
the winter. As the common man does not have good cellars, 
this drink cannot be kept during the summer, but it turns sour. 
There are also pears of all kinds, but they are not as common as 
the apples. There are several kinds of peaches, and in such 
quantities that people cannot eat the fotirth part of them. The 
rest is fed to the pigs. It should be noted that this fruit ripens 
in a few days. Cherries, especially the cultivated cherries, are 
foimd in great abundance, where they are planted. Good wine 
is made of them. 

All kinds of berries grow in the wilderness and also on the 
plantations, in such abundance that it cannot be estimated. 
There are also many different kinds, namely of black and white 
color. The best are brown, long and large. This berry is 
largely eaten by pigs and birds. Whoever has a desire for 
berries, does not need to buy them or ask for them, for the 
abundance is so great that no one pays any attention to them, 
nor are they used very much, because people do not want to 
take the trouble to pick them, as they have enough other food. 

There are also plums, but they are not common. Also many 
other kinds of fruit, but they are not known to me. There is, 
especially among the garden plants, a certain kind of beans, 
not unlike the Turkish, which is planted with the Indian com (53) 
It grows up along the stalks an d is very productive. It is 

(52)--A bit is worth 123^ cents, according to Webster, and a Batzen is 
a Swiss nickel coin of the value of ten centimes or two cents. 

(53)-The bean planted with the com. *'upon whose stalk it sustains it- 
self,*' is also mentioned by Beverly, History , Book II, p. 29. 
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nourishing food. There is another kind which creeps on the 
ground. There are also different kinds of peas, planted in the 
gardens, but growing also outside of them. Besides, there are 
potatoes in great quantities and many kinds of melons. Some 
are cooked, others, like the water melons, are eaten raw, since 
this fruit is very refreshing in the hot summer because of its 
cool, sweet juice. They are grown in great quantities and one 
can get as many as he desires. 

The water is no less prolific, because an indescribably large 
number of big and little fish are fotuid in the many creeks, as 
well as in the large rivers. The abtmdance is so great and they 
are so easily caught that I was much siuprized. Many fish 
are dried, especially those that are fat. Those who have a line 
can catch as many as they please. Most of them are caught 
with the hook or the spear, as I know from personal experience, 
for when I went out several times with the line, I was surprized 
that I cotdd pull out one fish after another, and, through the 
clear water I cotdd see a large number of all kinds, whose names 
are unknown to me. They cannot be compared with otir fish, 
except the herring, which is caught and dried in large nimibers. 
Thus the so-called catfish is not imlike the large turbot. A very 
good fish and one easily caught is the eel, also like those here 
[in Switzerland]. There is also a kind like the pike. They 
have a long and pointed mouth, with which they like to bite 
into the hook. They are not wild, but it happens rarely that 
one can keep them on the line, for they cut it in two with their 
sharp teeth. We always had our harpoons(54) and guns with 
us when we went out fishing, and when the fish came near we 
shot at them or harpooned them. A good fish, which is com- 
mon and found in large numbers, is the porpoise. They are so 
large that by their unusual leaps, especially when the weather 
changes, they make a great noise and often cause anxiety for 
the srrall boats or canoes. Especially do they endanger those 
that bathe. Once I cooled and amused myself in the water 
with swinrmirg, not knowing that there was any danger, but 

(54)-Michel uses here the peculiar Swiss word **guerre,*' which, 
according to Prof, von Mulinen, is still used today, in the form of "Gehr" 
or *'Geer," for a harpoon or spear. 
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my host informed me that there was. This is only a small part 
of what could be told about the fish there, but I could not learn 
everything in the short time I was there. The [larger] waters 
and especially the tributaries are filled with turtles. They 
show themselves in large numbers when it is warm. Then they 
come to the land or climb up on pieces of wood or trees lying 
in the water. When one travels in a ship, their heads can be 
seen everywhere coming out of the water. The abundance of 
oysters in incredible. There are whole banks of them so that 
the ships must avoid them. A sloop, which was to land us at 
Kingscreek, struck an oyster bed, where we had to wait about 
two hours for the tide. They surpass those in England by far 
in size, indeed they are four times as large. I often cut them in 
two, before I cotild put them into my mouth. The inhabitants 
usually catch them on Saturday. It is not troublesome. A 
pair of wooden tongs is needed. Below they are wide, tipped 
with iron. At the time of the ebb they row to the beds and 
with the long tongs they reach down to the bottom. They 
pinch them together tightly and then pull or tear up that which 
has been seized. They usually pull from six to ten times. In 
summer they are not very good, but unhealthy and can cause 
fever. 

There are frogs in the water, which at night all together, make 
a wonderful noise. Indeed, if one is not acquainted with it, 
it soimds as if the noise or sound was made by people. In the 
large waters of the wilderness there is a very large kind. When 
they call, their voice can be compared to the bellowing of an ox. 
It is not the same but as deep and audible as far. I saw one 
on the other side of the water at Manigkinton, which was a foot 
long, with an awful head or mouth(55). When he jimiped into 
the water there was a splash as if one had thrown a pretty large 
stone into the water. There are also water snakes and all kinds 
of costly animals, which live in the water, such as beavers, 

(55)-This sounds incredible. But Beverley in his History^ Book IV, 
p. 63, tells of a similar story: "Last year I found one of these bull-frogs 
near a Stream of fresh water, of so prodigious a Magnitude, that when 
I extended its Leggs, I found the distance betwixt them, to be seventeen 
Inches and a half. I am confident six French-Men might have made a 
comfortable Meal of its Carcase.** 
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otters and muskrats, which smell very agreeably. I left two in 
England. The Indians shoot many of these animals. By 
means of rum or other more insignificant things one can get 
them from them. They can afterwards be sold advantageously 
in London, especially the beavers, of which castors (56) are made 
in part. 

Now I shall again turn to the land and report what animals 
are found there, first of all the tame animals. The horses, like 
the English breed, are very lightfooted. They never ride them 
in a walk, but always in a gallop, as if a deer was running. They 
are very common. It must be a poor man who cannot aflord 
one. Not m^any people can be seen traveling on foot, even if it 
is only an hour's distance. They are seldom used to draw 
wagons or the plow, because the nature of the country does not 
demand it. They cost from three, to eight poimds of sterling. 

Horned cattle are found in large numbers, so that in summer 
time much milk is used. Butter is also made, as much as is 
needed. But most of the people know nothing of cheese. 
There were a few who undertook to make it. It was good but 
could not be compared to ours. The common farmer has 
usually frcm ten to forty heads of cattle. The gentlemen have 
about a hundred. There is little trouble taken with cattle, be- 
cause they are left the whole year on the meadows. Not even 
a stable is built for them, but they are driven into pens, as stated 
above, in order to fertilize the ground, where wheat is to be 
planted. No hay is stored, for the winter is not like ours, and 
even if it snows a little or is cold, it passes away in a few days. 
It is true the poor cattle are at times half frozen and starved, as 
I have seen in spring by their bodies. But when the weather 
is severe, they are given com. The north wind is said to blow 
very cold. But such weather does not last long, as soon as the 
south wind ccmes it is warm again. 

Pigs are found there in such numbers that I was aston- 
ished(57). They are not lar^e, but increase so rapidly that 

(56)-Castors are hats made of beaver fur. The Latin word for beaver 
is castor. 

(57)-Beverley {History, Book IV, p. 81) puts it more picturesquely 
when he says: "Hogs swarm like vermin upon the earth, insomuch that 
when an inventory of a considerable Man's Estate is taken by the Execu- 
tors, the Hogs are left out and not listed in the Appraisement." 
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their number becomes large in a short time. Their meat or 
pork is considered by everybody as the best and most delicate. 
Many are taken every year alive to England. As they are fed 
with nuts, acorns, berries, apples and com, they cannot be less 
than the best. They must be better than those which are fed 
with poorer food. This is shown by the Carolina ham, which 
smells after fish, because the pigs there are fed with fish. The 
pigs cause no care, as they are always left in the woods near the 
house or not far away. They find their food throughout the 
whole year. They often do not come home in eight weeks. 
But many are lost when they run off into the wilderness. On 
the frontiers the bears do some damage. Each farmer has his 
mark, with which he marks their ears. 

Sheep are raised in constantly increasing numbers. They 
thrive well. But, as the necessary workmen are wanting to 
use the wool, they are kept only for their meat (5 8). 

Turkeys, geese, ducks and chickens are very common. As to 
the game, this land is a real zoological garden, filled to overflow- 
ing with all kinds of animals. They might justly be called 
half wild, because they do not fight shy of man. 

In the first place, stags are very plentiful, deer also. Bears 
are foimd in large numbers. They are not vicious, hence they 
are shot without fear. Then there are wild boars and wild 
horses; also raccoons, fierce animals like wild cats but larger; and 
the **monac'X59), an animal, tmknown in this country [Switzer- 
land] and not much larger than a cat, but of a different kind. 
We had one on oiu: ship, on the return journey, but it died. 
Foxes and hares are much smaller than in this country, fox- 
squirrels are also numerous, but are more than four times larger 
than here and not of the color found here, but grey; also another 
kind of squirrel, like those above, but smaller. Furthermore, 
ground-squirrels, but they are very small and of brown color, 
more like mice. The fourth and last kind are bats, very small 

(58)^This statement is corroborated by Beverley, History, Book IV, 
p. 64. The deficiency was, however, soon supplied. In 1724 Jones nien- 
tions {Present Stale ^ p. 41) wool from Leominster being **near as good as 
any." 

(59)-The monac or moonack, is according to Webster, a word of Indian 
origin (cf. Delaware, monachgen). It is a dialectical word used for the 
woodchuck or groundhog, the marmota monax. 
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and pretty, of brown color, but with white belly. They fly only 
in the evening or at night. Instead of wings they have skin 
over their toes which they spread when they fly. 

The feathered game is very common and tame. The first is 
properly the eagle. Then comes the tiirkey, whose number is 
very great. It is a large bird, which weighs from twenty to 
forty poimds. Many of them are shot because of the fine meat. 
The first two which I met in the woods, I thought I could over- 
take with running without shooting them. But when I came 
near them, they ran so fast that I could not catch up with them. 
Finally they flew away. Wild geese and ducks, together with 
all kinds of snipes and waterfowl, are very numerous during the 
winter season. They are unlike those here [in Switzerland] in 
size and color. They are not wild. No hunter will shoot at 
one or two of them, but they are hunted in uncotmted niunbers. 
Patridges are also numerous and tame. It is not an imcommon 
sight to see them eating with the chickens. They are smaller, 
but excel them in the fineness of their meat. I was surprized 
to see them sitting on trees and hear them sing. I have shot 
many of them for their good meat and because they are found 
everywhere, but never only one of them. Regarding the others 
I must confess that I do not know their names, because they 
are not like the European birds. One species is as large as a 
finch, of scarlet color, another is blue, others green and others 
have variegated colors, wonderfully mixed. Then there is a 
little bird, somewhat larger than a hornet, which always hovers 
over flowers(60). When one looks at its wonderful colors, one 
cannot help being surprized. Another kind is also worthy of 
observation, because it has aurora color mixed with red. The 
noxious birds are like a species of blackbird, which do not a 
little damage when the com is sown and cut. They come in 
incredibly large numbers. At such times the fields must be 
guarded. But that does not help much. When they are 
chased from one field they fly to another. They fear people 
hardly at all. Hence it happens that fields must often be sown 
three times. They even pick it out of the ground after it has 
sprouted. The most valuable species, because of their song, 
(60)-The humming bird is meant. 
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are the **mocketbort** [mocking bird], which are sold in England 
for two guineas and more. They can be compared to the 
nightingale, because, they change their sweet song in many 
different ways. They are not imlike a shrike(61). The **noise- 
maker" comes to the houses in spring. He screams at night 
with such a loud voice and so continuously that, if one is not 
accustomed to it, one can hardly sleep. I could catch a sight 
of many other species and still others I have forgotten. 

Poisonous animals did not become known to me, except the 
so-called rattle snakes, a species which is large and much feared. 
They stay most generally at swampy places. When angry they 
rattle with their tail as if it were a bell. When they bite any- 
body he has to die. There is no help for him. Only the Indians 
know the secret, but they don't want to make it known (62), 
K one can come to them in time, they can cure him at once. At 
one occasion I traveled with some others from Manigkinton on 
a wet, rainy day. Seven miles from that place we came across 
such a snake in the forest, lying on the road. We had not seen 
any thus far. As we were looking at it, it rattled with the tail 
as with a bell (63) , and, since we had heard that such were of the 
dangerous kind, we went back and intended to avoid it. Then it 
rose partly on its tail and we thought that it would attack us 
every moment. One man who was with me ran off. I had my 
gun ready to fire, but, as there was only one bullet in it, I was 
afraid to miss. Hence I turned slowly away. There is another 
large snake, but it is not poisonous like the one just mentioned. 
It is so delicate that one needs only to strike it gently on the 
head with a stick to kill it instantly. 

In the hottest part of summer it is troublesome to travel 
because of vermin (64). Hence no one can lie or sleep on the 

(61)-Micheluses here the Swiss word "Dom-Aegerste," which, accord- 
ing to Prof, von Miilinen, is the great '*shrike," the Lanius excubitor. 

(62)-Beverley, History Book IV, p. 64, says on the contrary that "the 
remedies are so well known that none of their servants are ignorant of 
them.** At another place (Book II, p. 23) he mentions Rattle-Snake- 
Root, as effectually curing the bite of a rattle snake. 

(63)-The peculiar Swiss word "Rollin** is here used by Michel, which, 
according to Prof, von MQlinen, is a kind of a bell. 

(64)-The same fact is expressed more strikingly by Beverly, History, 
Book IV, p. 62:" All annoyances and inconveniences of the Country may 
fairly be summed up tmder these three Heads, Thunder, Heat and troub- 
lesome Vermin.'* 
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groiind, because so many vermin have crawled over the same, 
since the creation, that it is poisoned so to speak, for experience 
shows that those who work with bare feet in new soil are often 
poisoned all over. 

In summer the mosquitoes are very annoying. Rains are 
usually warm and the sun has such power that, when something 
is planted, it grows in a short time. It is astonishing to see a 
thing, half grown or half ripe one day, reaching ripeness in a 
few days. The fruits are all ripe much earlier than in this 
country [Switzerland]. But this year everything has been very 
late compared with other years. The trees began to blossom in 
April. Half of June, July and August were very hot, so that 
one thought the air was on fire in some places and people were 
parched with thirst. But the cool springs are very refreshing 
at that time. Their water is not inferior to ours. If one desires 
a drink at that time, half a vessel of cold water is taken, sugar 
is put in with some vinegar and nutmeg, together with some 
good glasses full of rum. At times they mix in some lemon. 
It is a good drink. One could easily get drunk from it. It is 
called Pons [punch]. A tankard or half quart costs from four 
to six "Batzen." 

They have also severe thtmderstorms, such as we saw this 
year in June at Yorktown, when a ship, lying there at anchor, 
was covered with waves, which broke over the deck. The car- 
penter was in the sailor's cabin, the door was locked. There 
were two loopholes in the wall. Against one he placed his 
shoulder, which became black and burnt by the heat. At the 
other hole lay his axe, whose head was melted by the heat, 
which many people came to see(65). 

Terrible winds, called hurricanes frequently come with such 
violence and force that people often fear that houses and trees 
will have to give way. But they are soon over. One can see 
and hear them come. . Com and other grain is often blown off 
the fields. The winter is not long nor cold. Not much snow 
falls. The cattle, as stated before, can stay outside, on the 
meadows, all the time, because they do not make hay. The 
north wind is said to be very cold in winter, but it does not last 

(65)-This is of course a sailor's yam. 
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long. As soon as the south wind blows it is warm again. One 
can see trees split and bent through the cold. But it does not 
stay so long. During that time they make huge fires in the big 
fire places. There is as much wood as one desires at the 
door (66). 

Regarding wild [forest] trees, it may be said justly that none 
can be found which are superior to them. I rightly regard as 
first the cedar tree, which is very common. The governor of 
late fenced in a garden. The trees were all cedars, whose wood 
is very durable. There is, furthermor, a kind of wood or spice, 
of saffran color, whose name I have forgotten. This wood is cut 
into chips. They are cooked afterwards and drunk. Every 
year much of it is exported to England. The tall, wild nut 
trees [walnuts] are very useful for building purposes, if fine work 
is desired. It is of brown color. This tree bears a fruit like 
our beech trees, but larger. It cannot be opened without a 
nail. The pigs usually eat them. There are chestnuts at some 
places, but they are small. The most numerous and the largest 
trees are the oaks. There are also very tall and straight red 
pines. White pines I have not seen, and also only one beech 
tree. The little boats, called canoes, are usually a trunk of a 
tree hollowed out. From six to ten persons can ride in them 
comfortably. Besides the trees mentioned there are many other 
species unknown to me by name. They blossom beautifully. 
Some of them are not like the trees here either in wood or in 
foliage, nor are they diffictilt to cut. The branches do not start 
way down the trunk, but far up. On one occasion a sloop or 
canoe came from Carolina. It was made of one piece, its size 
was astonishing. It had two sails and carried forty barrels of 
pork. The forests are very convenient to ride or hunt in. The 
trees are far apart, with no undergrowth on the groxmd, so that 
one can ride anywhere on horseback. The game is easily dis- 
covered, because of the openness of the forest. The hvmting 
of the Indians helps not a little to clear the forests and pastures. 

(66)-Almost the identical expression is used by Beverley, History, Book. 
II, p. 9: **Wood grows at every Man's Door." 

(67)-This '*fire hunting" of the Indians is described more at length 
by Beverley, History, Book II, p. 39. 
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It takes place in October, in the following manner(67) : From 
twenty to forty persons and often more gather and make a 
circle, assigning to each a certain section in the circle. After- 
wards each sets fire to the foliage and underbrush, which 
through the heat is dried up. The flames devour everything 
before them, until finally the area is much narrowed and the 
game, fleeing before the fire and the smoke, is driven together 
to a small space, aroimd which the himters stand, shooting down 
everything. Then they take only the skins and as much of the 
meat as they need. The rest they leave to decay. This is their 
great hunt. They are good shots. They do not hold the rifle 
as we do. Their left hand takes hold of the barrel as far for- 
ward as possible. Thus they direct it mostly with the left hand. 
I shall soon report more about them. 

The wild horses are hunted(68) in April and May, at the time 
of the year when, being famished after the winter, they fill 
themselves with the fresh grass to such an extent that they be- 
come lazy and are unable to run. The English place their 
best horses for four or five weeks into the stable, feed them with 
oats. Then they mount and ride their horses in companies 
while they hunt them. They are soon foimd, because they run 
about in large numbers. As soon as they are sighted, they are 
chased. They can stand the running for some time, but are 
finally overtaken by the horses that have been fed with oats. 
They are then caught, kept for a time with the tame horses 
and broken in. They develop great endurance. They are 
grey, but not quite as tall as the others. Their meat is good to 
eat. They are also caught in pits. When it is known which 
way they go to the water, a deep pit is dug, which is covered 
slightly. When the horse passes over it, it falls down and can't 
get out again, tmtil it is bound with ropes and pulled out. There 
are people who make their living by this practice. 

Turtles of different kinds are foimd in the woods. They are 
gathered and eaten by the negroes or slaves. The largest 
which I have seen was like a small hat in circumference. They 

(68)-The hunting of wild horses, "which young people take great de- 
light in,** is also described by Beverley, History ^ Book IV, p. 75f. 
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are of various colors and very beautiful. There is especially 
a small species, which is found in large numbers on roads, 
mostly of a yellow color. They are most beautiftdly decorated. 
I took one of them with me and used it on board of ship as a 
drinking cup. 

This is the small amount of information which I can give 
about things in general. There are many other facts regarding 
them unknown to me. 

(To be Continued) 



